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This evaluation was conducted to assess the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the Psychological Services Program in 
the Dade County Public Schools, Florida. The program provides 
psychological evaluations for students under consideration for 
special education. This includes students with emotional, mental, 
and/or physical handicaps and gifted students. Special emphasis was 
put on the continuing backlog of students waiting for psychological 
evaluation and the delays in the process. The specific topics studied 
were: the level of needs for program services; the duties and 
activities of school psychologists; the productivity of the program; 
the level of false-positive evaluation; the supervision of school 
psychologist; and standards of quality in the psychological 
evaluations. Questionnaires were used to collect the necessary data 
from school psychologists and principals. A random sample of 100 
cases was analyzed for descriptive information, and the psychological 
services models used by other major public school systems were 
investigated by telephone surveys. Results showed that the level of 
need for the program overwhelmed the existing staff of school 
psychologists; and that more school psychologists should be hired. It 
was also found that certain components of the psychological 
evaluation process were not operating at optimal efficiency. The 
study recommended several changes to the program in order to meet the 
needs of the district. Appendices include a copy of ths school 
psychologist questionnaire) and the interview form of the telephone 
survey of other schools. (JAZ) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Psychological Services Program provides, for the most part, psychological 
evaluations for students being considered for special education programs. 
Included in this group are students with emotional, mental and/or physical 
handicaps, as well as gifted students. Eligibility for special education pro- 
grams is determined by the results of a formal psychological evaluation which 
is performed by a school psychologist. 

The evaluation of the Psychological Services Program focused primarily on the 
continuing backlog of cases awaiting psychological evaluations, as well as the 
delays that are common in the psychological evaluation process. It should be 
noted that, in this report, the psychological evaluation process is defined as 
all procedural steps required in order to identify and staff students in 
special education programs. The basic steps include referral, psychological 
evaluation/testing and staffing. Although the primary responsibility of the 
school psychologist concerns the psychological evaluation/testing step, he 
essentially participates in every step of the process. Therefore, the scope 
of the evaluation encompassed the entire process. The specific topics 
addressed were the following: the level of need for program services, the 
school psychologist's duties and activities, the productivity of the program, 
the level of false-positive evaluations, the supervision of the school 
psychologists, and the standards for quality in the psychological evaluations. 
Data were collected from school psychologists and principals via 
questionnaires developed specifically for this evaluation. In addition, a 
random sample of 100 cases was analyzed for descriptive information on the 
type of evaluation requested and the time involved in completing the major 
steps of the process. Finally, the psychological services models used by 
other major public school systems were investigated by means of a telephone 
survey. 

The results of the study included estimates of the magnitude of the backlog 
during April of 1985. These estimates revealed that there were at least 3,400 
students awaiting psychological evaluations. This represents a sizable level 
of need, for it would take the current staff of school psychologists at least 
3 1/2 months to process all these cases while ignoring new referrals. The 
school psychologists' level of productivity, however, is not deficient. The 
study noted that it is comparable to other large school systems. Thus, it 
must be concluded that the district's level of need has overwhelmed the exist- 
ing staff of school psychologists. To remedy this problem, it will be 
necessary to increase the staff of school psychologists. Determining the 
exact number of new psychologists needed, however, is difficult, since there 
is some evidence that certain components of the psychological evaluation 
process are not operating at optimal efficiency. The correction of this 
situation would minimize the number of new psychologists needed. For example, 
the review of the 100 cases revealed that approximately 67% did not result in 
placement due to ineligibility. If the screening for gifted referrals could 
be improved so that the 67% "false-positive" rate recedes, it would 
subsequently reduce the number of cases in the backlog and minimize the number 
of new psychologists needed. 
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Consequently, the study recommended several changes to the program in order to 
better meet the needs of the district. These recommendations include: 

1) Revise the information system for the program on a districtwide basis 
to include both case information (e.g., type of psychological evalua- 
tion requested) and program information (e.g., number of referrals re- 
ceived). 

2) Review the psychological evaluation process from the initial Child 
Study Team (CST) meeting ;.ne staffing at the Multidiscipl inary Team 
(M-Team) meeting in order to identify and improve the components in 
the process that may not be operating at optimal efficiency. 

3) Consider the feasibility of diversifying the school psycholgist's du- 
ties and activities beyond the present testing and related duties. 

4) Continue the process of establishing standards of quality for psycho- 
logical evaluations. 

5) Provide technical supervision in addition to the administrative super- 
vision the school psychologists presently receive. 

6) Consider temporary measures to reduce the current backlog of psycho- 
logical evaluations. 

7) Expand the existing staff of school psychologists based on a conserva- 
tive estimate of the immediate need; however, further staffing needs 
should be based on a review of the effectiveness of the efforts to op- 
timize the efficiency of the entire process (in compliance with recom- 
mendation #2). 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Purpose 

The Exceptional Student Education (ESE) program is charged with the responsi- 
bility to provide appropriate educational programs and related services for 
students with special needs (P.L. 94-142). Included in this group of students 
are those with mental, emotional and/or physical handicaps, as well as stu- 
dents in gifted programs. All special education students must first undergo a 
formal psychological evaluation to determine eligibility according to estab- 
lished criteria. The procedures by which a student is evaluated and placed 
are complex. There are many features built into the psychological evaluation 
process which are designed to ensure a comprehensive review of all pertinent 
student information, un-biased test results, and placement in the least 
restrictive environment. Finally, it should be noted that in this report the 
term psychological evaluation process" adheres to the following operational 
definition: The psychological evaluation process refers to all the procedural 
steps between and includina the initial referral and the final staffing of a 
special education student. 

The Psychological Evaluation Process 

The typical psychological evaluation process begins at the student's school. 
A classroom teacher may refer a student who is experiencing learning and/or 
behavioral problems to the school's Child Study Team (CST). According to pro- 
gram documents, the CST's primary function "is to devise educational strate- 
gies for students with problems which utilize all resources at the (school) 
level before referrals are made for the formalized (psychological) evaluation 
process". The CST includes representatives of the school administration, 
teachers, counselors and a school psychologist; other personnel (e.g., speech 
pathologists) are included as needed. The specific composition of the team is 
determined by the principal. During the initial meeting of the CST, informa- 
tion on the student is presented so that the problem is defined; and, sugges- 
tions for school-based interventions are made. In a subsequent meeting of the 
CST, the .intervention alternatives are evaluated and, if indicated, the stu- 
dent is referred to the area ESE office for a formal psychological evaluation. 
Before a referral can be made, however, reports and other pertinent documenta- 
tion are collected. The student may need a hearing or vision evaluation. The 
student with emotional and/or behavioral problems will require the teacher to 
maintain anecdotal records. All referrals are required to have a social his- 
tory completed by the visiting teacher; and, written parental permission for a 
psychological evaluation is required. 

At the area ESE office the referral is given a number and logged. A file is 
started and the case is assigned to a school psychologist. The school psy- 
chologist reviews the file and determines which tests are appropriate for the 
psychological evaluation of the student. The school psychologist subsequently 
conducts the psychological evaluation and prepares a report of the findings 
The typing of the report is done at the area ESE office by word processors. 



It should be acknowledged that the term "psychological evaluation process" is 
used in the program documents to refer to only the procedural steps directly 
associated with the testing of the student. There is no single tenn commonly 
used in these documents which encompasses all the procedural steps from the 
•jnitial referral to the final staffing. Consequently, an operational 
definition was warranted to facilitate communication. 
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Once the report is reviewed for errors and signed by the school nsychologist, 
the case is referred to a placement specialist for a Multidiscipl inary Team 
(M-Team) staffing. The M-Team, with the parent's consent, assumes the 
decision-making responsibility for the student's educational program. The 
multidiscipl inary nature of the entire process ensures a comprehensive and 
accurate review of the student's strengths, weaknesses and needs. 

The case described above concerns an initial psychological evaluation. This, 
however, is not the only psychological evaluation required. All current 
special education students are required to be reevaluated every three years 
to determine if their educational program meets their current needs. The only 
special education students exempt from reevaluation are gifted students. 

It should be noted that the school psychologist participates in the entire 
psychological evaluation process. Prior to the referral to the area ESE 
office for a formal psychological evaluation, the school psychologist shares 
in the responsibility for. recoitimending school-based strategies along with the 
other members of the school's CST. Once the student is referred to the area 
ESE office and the case is opened, the school psychologist assumes the respon- 
sibility for testing the student and writing a report of his findings. At 
that point the case is referred to the placement specialist. It is the place- 
ment specialist's responsibility to arrange for the staffing at the M-Team 
meeting. At the staffing the school psychologist once again shares the 
responsibility with the other members of the M-Team in making recommendations 
for placement in an appropriate program. Thus, the school psychologist par- 
ticipates in the entire psychological evaluation process. 

Program Personnel 

The Psychological Services staff includes 74 school psychologists who have at 
least a master's degree in psychology. According to program documents, the 
major duties of a school psychologist are as follows: 

1. Administers appropriate tests to students 

2. Examines all other evidence as it relates to the evaluation of the 
student 

3. Serves as a member of the CST and the M-Team 

4. Completes and submits M-Team reports to the Area ESE Office Director 

5. Works with Placement Specialists and other school personnel 

6. "Attends to eight assigned cases per week, inclusive of 4 or more of 
the following functions: 

...psychological review 
...initial evaluation 
...reevaluation 

...staffing and placement conference 
...student observations 
...teacher conferences 
...Child Study Team conference". 
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Each school psychologist is assigned to one of the four area ESE offices. 
Twenty are assigned to the North Area and 18 to each of the other three area 
ESE offices. A chairperson is designated for each area. The position of 
chairperson is not full-time; the chairperson maintains a diminished caseload 
in addition to chairperson-related duties. The administrative duties of the 
chairperson are diversified. They include planning and conducting staff meet- 
ings; serving as a liaison between the school psychologist, the school person- 
nel and the district administrators; assessing inservice needs; and serving as 
a resource person for other school psychologists. The wide-ranging duties of 
the chairperson place significant demands on time. The area chairperson 
reports to the area ESE director. 

The Supervisor of Psychological Services is a newly-created, full-time admin- 
istrative position with responsibility for budgeting, goal-setting, program 
planning, monitoring, auditing and evaluating. The Supervisor reports to the 
Director for ESE Program Services and Area Operations. 



2 ' — ^ 

There are only 19 school psychologists assigned to the North Area office. 
The 20 psychologists cited above reflects a turnover in personnel that occur- 
red during the data collection phase of the evaluation. 
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METHODOLOGY 



Purpose 

The basic purpose of this evaluation was to assess the productivity of the 
Psychological Services Program. A major concern of the program's operation is 
the continuing backlog of cases awaiting psychological evaluation and the 
lengthy delays in the entire psychological evaluation process. There are 
cases where the time between referral and placement exceeds a calendar year. 
While this excessive delay is not characteristic, delays in the process are 
common systemwide. 

In 1984 the excessive backlog of cases prompted the initiation of two tempo- 
rary programs to meet the immediate needs of the school system. One program 
involved a contract with PSI Associates, Inc. to conduct 600 evaluations be- 
tween June 20, 1984 and October 31, 1984. A total of only 554 evaluations 
were completed because the PSI staff was unable to locate all the students re- 
ferred. The second program involved 62 of the district's school psychologists 
working overtime (evenings and weekends) in order to reduce the backlog. A 
total of 398 evaluations were completed under this arrangement. Over one- 
third of these evaluations were done free of charge. 

Although the two temporary programs were effective in reducing the backlog of 
psychological evaluations, they were limited in scope. The complex nature of 
the psychological evaluation process necessitated a comprehensive approach to 
this problem. The school psychologist's role is not independent of the other 
components of the psychological evaluation process. Therefore, the present 
evaluation examined not only the school psychologist's activities but also the 
demand for services. 

In addition, the quality of psychological evaluations was examined. Quality 
is an elusive factor to gauge under any circumstance. In this situation, it 
was particularly difficult due to the nature of the process; and because at 
present, there exists no measurable definition of minimally acceptable stand- 
ards. 

To summarize, the primary concern of the evaluation was the productivity of 
program personnel. In order to effectively evaluate productivity, however, 
qualitative aspects of the program were also addressed. The evaluation exam- 
ined the entire psychological evaluation process from referral to placement in 
an effort to answer the following questions: 

1. Are current resources sufficient to meet the psychological evaluation 
needs of all students? 

2. To what extent do school psychologists' activities differ from the job 
description/duties? 

3. Considering all the responsibilities of school psychologists, is the pro- 
ductivity (number of psychological evaluations completed) at an accept- 
able level? 

4. Do existing referrals for psychological evaluations result in dispropor- 
tionately high false-positives, i.e., the student is not eligible for 
staffing in an exceptional educational program? 

a ^2 



5, Is the supervision afforded to the school psychologists appropriate and 
adequate? 

6, Is the quality of psychological services rendered at an acceptable level? 

7, Are there management models which, if implemented, could result in the 
improvement of services? 

Evaluation Procedures 

A variety of sources were used to obtain data on the Psychological Services Pro- 
gram. They included school psychologists, principals, program files and docu- 
ments, and program administrators from other large school districts. 

Each school psychologist received a questionnaire through the school mail sys- 
tem in April, 1985, The accompanying instructions requested the return of the 
questionnaire in the envelope provided. They were further directed to refrain 
from including information such as their name so as to maintain anonymity. 
Questions were constructed to address the following dimensions: the level of 
need in Dade County, school psychologist's duties and activities, productiv- 
ity, psychological evaluation eligibility determinations, supervision, and 
standards of quality. Both open-ended and multiple answer questions were 
included. A copy of the school psychologist's questionnaire is included in 
Appendix A. 

A short, supplemental questionnaire was developed for the four area chairper- 
sons. Items on this questionnaire focused on chairperson-related activities. 
This instrument was sent to the chairpersons in each area. A copy of the sup- 
plemental questionnaire is included in Appendix B. 

A third questionnaire was developed and disseminated to all elementary, junior 
and senior high school principals. This questionnaire addressed the backlog 
status at that particular school, the school psychologist's duties and activi- 
ties, the standards of quality, and the satisfaction with the psychological 
evaluation process. Alternative schools and special education centers were 
excluded due to their unique program structure and- staffing patterns. A copy 
of the principal's questionnaire is included in Appendix C, 

Referral logs, supporting documents and case files were examined in each of 
the four area ESE offices, A random sample of 25 referrals per area ESE 
office were analyzed in order to obtain data on the nature and demand for ser- 
vices. Cases involving pre-school aged children and the Florida Diagnostic 
and Learning Resource Systems (FDLRS) program were excluded from the sample. 
The data provided descriptive information on the demand for services, from 
which a referral profile was generated. The files for the 100 sample cases 
were then examined in-depth to obtain the dates of completion for the major 
steps in the psychological evaluation process. The amount of time involved 
for each step in the process was then calculated. This yielded data on the 
time taken to evaluate and staff the student, as well as the amount of time 
for each major step in the process. 
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Finally, a telephone survey was conducted of the following school districts: 
Broward County (FL), Duval County (FL), Hillsborough County (FL), Houston 
(TX), Los Angeles (CA), and Philadelphia (PA). The survey's line of inquiry 
cctncer'ned each district's model for providing psychological evaluation ser- 
v1«:as. The survey addressed the following dimensions: the overall psycholo- 
gical evaluation process, the school psychologist's duties, productivity, 
standards of quality, and satisfaction. A copy of the telephone survey 
structure is included in Appendix D. The broad questions of the telephone 
survey were used as a starting point for the discussion of specific program 
characteristics. 
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FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 



Introductory Notes 

Questionnaires were sent through the school mail system to all school psychol- 
ogists and principals in the district in mid-April, 1985. As indicated by 
Table 1, only 52% of the school psychologists had returned the questionnaire 
by the April 30 deadline. Consequently, the decision was made to continue to 
accept and process all questionnaires received through May 17, 1985; and on 
May 3 a reminder notice was forwarded. Because the questionnaires were anony- 
mous, there was no way to determine the non-respondents; this necessitated 
sending the notice to every school psychologist. During the week of May 6, 
each area Exceptional Student Education (ESE) director and area chairperson 
was contacted to ask for assistance in encouraging the return of all question- 
naires. The school psychologists were, of course, given the option of 
requesting a replacement questionnaire in case the original one had been mis- 
placed, but no such requests were received. The extension of the deadline 
delayed data processing for approximately 2-3 weeks, but permitted the return 
rate to rise to 73.3%. 



Table 1 

Response Rates for Questionnaires 



Sample 
Size 



As of the deadline 
April 30 



Number Percentage 



As of the extended 
deadline - May 17 



As of June 15 



Number Percentage Number Percentage 



School Psychologists 75 39 52 54 72 55 73.3 

Area Chaiipersons 4 3 75 4 100 4 100 

Principals 244 201 82.4 220 90.2 221 90.6 



The response rate from school psychologists was less than expected. Since the 
school psychologists were considered to be the primary data source for this 
evaluation, it was important to obtain data from as many school psychologists 
as possible. In an effort to identify the cause of the low response rate, the 
response rates by area were examined to see if there were any differences. 
Table 2 shows that response rates by area do vary some, but this is seen as a 
function of the relatively small numbers involved. 

Table 2 

School Psychologist Response Rates by Area 



Number of School Number of Response 

Area Psychologists Questionnaires Received Rate 

North 20 15 75% 

North Central 18 12 67% 

South Central 18 12 67% 

"^outh 18 16 8Q% 



Attitudes toward work were also examined as a possible cause for the low 
response rate. Analysis of these items in the questionnaire indicated a 
noticeable degree of dissatisfaction. When asked to rate their morale, more 
than one-third of the school psychologists stated it was poor. Over 75% 
reported seeing moderate to severe burnout among their colleagues. Two fre- 
quently cited comments from the school psychologists reflect this perspective. 
First, it was stated that spending almost all of their time in testing activi- 
ties left them professionally dissatisfied. Second, all but one school psy- 
chologist felt that the emphasis on productivity reduced the quality of their 
work. Job dissatisfaction may be the cause of the low response rate, but it 
is not possible to determine this from the existing data. To make such a 
determination would require a follow-up on the non-respondents. This, how- 
ever, is precluded by the anonymity of the responses. Over one-fourth of the 
school psychologists did not respond and their exact reasons for this are un- 
known. Therefore, generalizations from the data collected to all school psy- 
chologists must be done with caution. 

In contrast to the school psychologists' response rate, the principals' 
response rate was higher than expected.' This may be due to the fact that the 
principals were asked to either complete the questionnaire themselves or to 
delegate it to the individual responsible for overseeing psychological evalua- 
tions in their school. This provision was made to encourage the completion 
and the return of the questionnaires. An alternative explanation may be that 
the respondents wr'-- motivated to return the questionnaire because of concern 
for the psycholoc evaluation process. Table 3 shows the distribution of 
the positions held oy respondents to this survey. For the purpose of conven- 
ience in this report, all respondents to the principal questionnaire are 
referred to as principals. 



Table 3 



Position Held by Respondents to the 
Principal Questionnaire 





Frequency 


Percentage 


Principal 


65 


29.5 


Assistant Principal 


73 


33.2 


Guidance Chairperson 


31 


14.1 


Counselor 


12 


5.5 


ESE Chairperson 


6 


2.7 


CST Chairperson 


4 


1.8 


Program Specialist 


4 


1.8 


Teacher 


3 


1.4 


Unspecified 


22 


10.0 


TOTAL 


220 


100% 



The principals' response rate was examined by area and level of school (ele- 
mentary, junior or senior). Table 4 shows the distribution. There is a rela- 
tively equivalent distribution by area and level which is, in part, a function 
of the high response rate. The disparity in percentages among the senior high 
schools by area is attributed to the small numbers involved. 
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Table 4 

Patterns of Responses for Principals 
by Area and Level 





An 




NC 


SC 


S 


Respondents did not 
Designate the Area 


Total 


220* 


|=8UI 




44 

^=74.6% 


47 

gQ = 78.3% 


32 

220 "* 


Elementary 


157 

■jjj " 90.8% 


^ = 81.8% 




33 

|2 " 78.6% 


Ij' - 85.7% 


20 

157' ^^'^^ 


Junior 


.—-87.2% 






= 75% 


jf=66.7% 


5 _ 

" 12»2X 


Senior 


20 

^ - 83,3% 


y=85.7% 


J =66.7% 


^=40% 


1 = 50% 


*" 25/ 


♦Includes two questionnaires with school level data missing. 
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Level of Need 



In order to determine whether allocated resources can meet the needs of all 
students, there must be a clear delineation of need. How many requests for 
psychological evaluations are generated in a year? What portion of referrals 
are for initial, reevaluation and gifted purposes? It is readily agreed that 
an initial evaluation for "behavioral problems" requires more testing time 
than a gifted evaluation. The variability by type of evaluation becomes 
important in estimating the amount of need. 

In the initial review of ESE program documents, it was noted that the counts 
of referrals made are not always accurate. This presents a problem in estab- 
lishing the level of need for services. It was hoped that the referral logs 
maintained in each area ESE office would yield an accurate number of refer- 
rals. This was not the case. The four area referral logs are not standard- 
ized. Apart from the student's name, accompanying information varies from 
area to area. There is a consistent way of assigning referral numbers, but 
because it is manually maintained, it is subject to errors. In using the 
referral numbers to identify cases for inclusion in this study, several numer- 
ical errors were noted. For example, in one referral log the numbers jumped 
from 2,299 to 2,400, hence, the total number of referrals for the year based 
on this log is inflated. 

An estimate of present need can be obtained from data collected from princi- 
pals. One item on the principal questionnaire asked for the number of stu- 
dents in the school who had been referred for psychological evaluation but 
were not yet tested. The average number of such students was calculated to be 
approximately 14. Therefore, it can be calculated that in April, 1985, when 
the questionnaires were completed, there were approximately 3,416 students 
(i.e., 244 schools X 14 students) awaiting psychological evaluations. The 
high response rate of the principals is assurance that this figure provides a 
good estimate. 

Several factors that affected this estimate should be acknowledged. There 
were 37 {16%) respondents who indicated there was no backlog presently at 
their school. Another 15% of the respondents indicated that their school had 
an excess of 25 students waiting to be tested. This clearly demonstrates the 
variability of need by school. Another factor that may have affected the esti- 
mate of need concerns the time of year the data were collected. Normal proce- 
dure requires that all reasonable school -based attempts be made to address a 
student's problem prior to referral for a psychological evaluation. The lat- 
ter part of the school year may be the natural time to determine the effec- 
tiveness of school -based interventions and proceed to the next step of refer- 
ring the student to the area ESE office for a formal psychological evaluation. 
Therefor^^ it is reasonable to assume that during the spring there may be an 
incr?>r:'^ in referrals. Indeed, while the contribution to the backlog may not 
be kr .v^ exactly, program administrators estimate that there is a 35% increase 
in ^^>^n"vfrals during the second semester. Removing the effect of the second 
sen^l^t::^ increase would result in at least 2,530 students waiting for a psy- 
chd^c^i^;:33 >^yaluation at any time during the school year. 

Another jay to look at the status of the present backlog is to view it from 
the perspective of school psychologists. The school psychologists who 
returned the questionnaire had an average of 48 cases awaiting testing in 
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April, 1985. Computing the estimate of the backlog based on this figure 
yields 3,360 (i.,e., 70 school psychologists, excluding chairpersons X 48 stu- 
dents), which is comparable to the 3,416 yielded by the principals' data. 
Computing the estimate of backlog while removing the effect of the second 
semester increase yields a figure of 2,488 students waiting for psychological 
evaluations at any time during the school year. Thus, regardless of the base 
of the estimate of the backlog, there are clearly many students awaiting 
testing. 

In addition to the variability of the number of students awaiting testing in 
each school, there is also variability by the type of psychological evaluation 
requested. The types of evaluations fall into three broad categories: ini- 
tial for non-gifted, reevaluation for non-gifted and initial for gifted. To 
facilitate communication in this report, the three types of psychological 
evaluations will be referred to respectively as initial, reevaluation and 
gifted. Data coT ■:ed for the referral profile and depicted in Table 5 pro- 
vides some in^-" the proportion of different types of psychological eval- 
uations. 



Table 5 

Types of Psychological Evaluation Referrals 
for the 100 Sample Cases 



Number of 
Cases 

Initial 45 
Reevaluation 37 
Gifted 18 

100 



Incidentally, among the 100 sample cases, 4 were identified as non-DCPS stu- 
dents. This is another factor to be considered in determining need, since the 
district is required to evaluate any student in the county regardless of the 
affiliation of the originating school. While non-DCPS students comprise a 
small fraction of the cases, they do contribute to the total need for psycho- 
logical evaluations. 

Finally, an estimate of the need for evaluations in a language other than Eng- 
lish was made. The 100 sample cases included ten students who were not eval- 
uated in English. All ten students were Spanish speaking. Nine of these stu- 
dents were scheduled for initial evaluations, and one for a reevaluation. A 
second estimate of the need for non-English evaluations was obtained from the 
school psychologists. They indicated that on the average, 18 out of 100 of 
the cases assigned to them required an evaluation in a language other than En- 
glish. Thus, regardless of the source of the estimate, there is a clear need 
for bilingual school psychologists. 

Job Duties/Activities 

There are six major duties listed for the school psychologist in program doc- 
uments (see Program Description)./^. Each of the six major duties relates 
directly to the psychological evaluation process. There is no specific refer- 
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ence to other types of activities, such as providing staff development to 
other personnel or counseling students. Nevertheless, school psychologists 
can engage in non-testing duties by special request from the Area Superinten- 
dent, Executive Director of Student Services, principal and/or area and 
district directors. According to the latest program documents, a 
recommendation was made in March of 1985 by the Office of Student Support 
Programs that the school psychologist's role be "realign(ed) . . . to more 
adequately address the mental health issues and learning problems of youth. 
(Because) with the increased emphasis on child abuse, suicide prevention, aca- 
demic achievement, etc., it is counterproductive to assign the school psycho- 
logist to an evaluation role for 80% to 90% of the day". 

The desire to expand the range of duties of the school psychologist is mir- 
rored in the responses from the principals. Table 6 depicts the services that 
the principals would like the school psychologists to provide to their respec- 
tive schools, as well as the services actually provided. Note that the fre- 
quency refers to the 220 responding principals; as such they reflect the num- 
ber of schools. Based on the principals' responses, the school psychologists 
are engaged in various testing activities most the time. Other services are 
being performed, but not to the extent that the principals find satisfactory. 

A number of items regarding testing and non-testing duties were included in 
the school psychologist questionnaire to obtain their perspective on this is- 
sue. According to the school psychologists, the activities engaged in most 
frequently in a typical two week work period are: testing, writing reports, 
consulting with school personnel, attending CST and M-Team meetings, and 
observing students. All of these activities relate to the primary duty of 
evaluating students. In reference to CST and M-Team meetings, eighty percent 
of the school psychologists indicated that attendance at these meetings was 
necessary. In the case of CST meetings, they stated their presence was 
required in order to make recommendations to school personnel and to screen 
the referrals under consideration. Attendance at M-Team meetings was needed 
to relate pertinent information, interpret findings, make recommendations and 
communicate with parents. The school psychologists made the following sugges- 
tions for improving CST meetings: broaden school personnel's knowledge of 
psychological principles; increase teacher input; require teachers to bring 
records, work samples, and supporting data; schedule CST meetings more fre- 
quently and consistently; and facilitate the teacher's attendance by arranging 
for coverage of that teacher's class. According to the school psychologists, 
the ways to improve M-Team meetings include: increase teacher input; encour- 
age parental involvement; conduct meetings in a more efficient manner; and 
have a pre-meeting conference with the placement specialist. 

Finally, it should be acknowledged that ESE program administrators are 
presently implementing a plan to streamline the reevaluation process. As 
previously noted, special education students are required by law to be 
reevaluated every three years. The streamlining of the process basically 
involves a reduction in the number of tests required in the reevaluation. 
This change should provide more time for school psychologists to perform other 
testing and non-testing activities. The plan has not been implemented to the 
point that the impact could be evaluated. However, the opinions of the 
responding school psychologists indicated overwhelming support of the plan. 
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Table 6 



Current and Desired Services Provided 
by the School Psychologists Based on 
the Survey of 220 Principals 



Current Services Desired Services Difference 

Respondents Percentage Respondents Percentage Percentage 

Testing/Evaluating referred students 

Consulting with individual teachers 

Providing staff development/inservice 
to school personnel 

Providing counseling to students and/or 
parents 

Providing workshops to students and/or 
parents 



220 


100.0 


216 


98.2 


- 1.8 


176 


80.0 


211 


95.9 


M5.9 


30 


13.6 


148 


67.3 


+ 53.7 


89 


40.5 


161 


73.2 


+ 32.7 


9 


il 


101 


45.9 


+ 41.8 
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Productivity 

As mentioned earlier, accurate counts of psychological evaluations completed 
are not routinely collected. To obtain an estimate, school psychologists were 
asked how many psychological evaluations they had done in the last 20 work 
^ calendar month). Based on their responses, it was calcu- 
lated that an average of 15 cases per school psychologist had been completed 
in the month preceding the dissemination of the questionnaires. Multiplying 
the average (15) by the number of school psychologists excluding chairpersons 
(70;. yields a total of 1,050 evaluations that were estimated to have been 
aone in that month. There are some concerns, however, regarding the utility 
of this estimate that should be acknowledged. Does the average stay the same 
If Information had been obtained from the 20 school psychologists who did not 
respond to the questionnaire? Does this "monthly" figure of 1050 remain con- 
stant throughout the year? The evaluation was unable to answer these 
questions. 

An indirect method of gauging productivity involved the review of the 100 sam- 
ple cases to determine the length of time it takes to complete a psychological 
evaluation. The entire process from CST to M-Team staffing was examined. The 
amount of time between each of the six major steps in the psychological eval- 
uation process was calculated. Of the 100 sample cases in the analysis, 48 
had been completed and all pertinent data were available. These 48 cases were 
divided into 2 groups: those cases that were initiated and completed entirely 
within the regular school year (n=19), and those cases that were carried over 
into the summer months (n=29). For the former group, the time between major 
steps was calculated in student school days, i.e., holidays and teacher plan- 
ning days were excluded. For the latter group, time between the major steps 
Of the psychological evaluation during the summer was calculated based on 
normal work days for 12 month employees during the suirwer months. 

The major steps in the psychological evaluation process, as well as the time 
required to complete them for the 48 cases, is depicted in Table 7. It is 
important to remember that this data describes the time taken to complete the 
psychological evaluation process from referral to staffing from the students' 
perspective. An examination of Table 7 shows that for cases evaluated 
(Steps 1-6; during the school year the average turnaround time from referral 
to staffing was 77 student school days (approximately four calendar months). 
It took 15 student school days (approximately three calendar weeks) for 
schools to complete and forward the referral information to the area ESE 
Office steps 1-2). Principals commented frequently that preparing the refer- 
ral packet for the area ESE office took a considerable amount of time. The 
most frequently cited reasons were delays in obtaining the necessary reports 
such as the student's social history, speech evaluation, and vision/hearing 
screening. There were also delays in obtaining parental consent. 

Only one-third of the total time (26 student school days) required for the 
completion of the psychological evaluation during the school year was attrib- 
utable to the actual testing of the student by the school psychologist (steps 
u 1 should be noted, furthermore, that several factors beyond the school 
psychologist's control can contribute to the average of 26 days required for 
testing. For example, there can normally be up to five working days lag time 
in receiving the case. It is possible that a referral may be received at the 
^""^-i ?u °" Monday, but the school psychologist will not get the case 

until the single day of the week he is in the area ESE office. If that day is 
Friday, the process is delayed by one week. Furthermore, because of the large 
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Table? 

Time Reclined to Caiplete tlie Major Steps 
ill the Psychological Evaluation Process 



csr 



Referral to 
Area 
Office 



Major Steps 

Report Report 
Cdipleted Typed 



Case 
Closed 



Staffing 



1 


Referral 
TinE 
Steps 1-2 


Testing 
Time 
Steps2-3 


Typing 
Time 
Steps3-4 


ClosiiTQ 

Case 
Time 

Steps 4 - 5 


Staffing 
Time 

Steps 5 - 6 




Swry 

Time 
Laic lb open 

by school Total Time 
psychologist of Process 
Steps2-5 Stepsl-6 


Cases processed RanqeofMDavs 
within the regjlar Averaqe Ifuifcer of Hork Davs 
school year t of Entire Process 


1-49 

15 
19 


1-75 
26 
34 


1-41 

10 
13 


0-20 
5 
7 


3-76 

21 
27 




8-91 14-153' 
41 77 
53 100 


Cases prticessed Ranqe of Work Davs 
(tjring the regular Averaoe fluiber of M tevs 
school year and Uf Entire Process 
tkesw 


1-172 

38 
23 


3-209 
65 
1 


0-149 

18 
11 


0-34 
8 
5 


6-102 
34 
21 




10 - 239 54 - 281 

91 163 
56 100 
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number of studentr> waiting to be tested, the most recently referred student 
may have to wait as the school psychologist already has other students needing 
testing. Should this student be tested quickly the testing for the other stu- 
dents is delayed. Thus, because of the backlog, testing of some students must 
be deferred. Another example of a common delay is caused by the fact that 
usually school psychologists are scheduled at assigned schools once a week. 
If the student to be tested should happen to be absent that one day, the pro- 
cess could be delayed by one week. This problem is reflected in the responses 
given by principals on their questionnaire. Half of these respondents stated 
that they needed the school psychologist in the school more than one day per 
week to adequately address that school's need. Finally, according to the 
principals, further delays are attributable to the fact that school psycholo- 
gists are often "pulled" for meetings and/or staffings. The testing-related 
duties, such as attendance at CST and M-Team meetings, directly impact on the 
school psychologist's productivity. Earlier, productivity was defined as the 
number of students tested by the school psychologist in a given period of 
time. Hence, the time the school psycholt)gist spends attending CST and M-Team 
meetings decreases the time he has available to test students. 

Delays like the ones described above are not uncommon; the in-depth case anal- 
ysis uncovered several examples. In one instance, a case was closed without 
testing 3 1/2 months after the referral. A summary progress sheet, stapled to 
the inside of the student's area ESE file, listed three unsuccessful attempts 
to test the student: December 10, December 17, and January 16. The student 
officially withdrew from school on February 11. In two other cases notations 
had been made indicating that the students had moved out of state following 
the referrals. All three files mentioned here were from the North Central 
Area. That area's practice of having a summary progress sheet to record such 
events proved to be invaluable in providing a clear explanation for the delays 
in the process. 

Another case proved to be more complex. Between July, 1980, and April, 1985, 
the student changed elementary schools at least seven times. The reasons for 
the initial referral included excessive absenteeism and academic performance 
below grade level. Due to repeated retentions the student was some years old- 
er than her peers. The '3T chairperson at the student's present school 
investigated the situation and found that the home environment was unstable. 
The student's only family in South Florida was the father who does not have 
steady employment. The student is left without any supervision during the day 
in the one room they nare in a boarding house. The details of this case 
illustrate two points. First, the unstable home environment of many of the 
students referred for psychological evaluation often compl icate the school 
psychologist's task. Second, a summary progress sheet like the one used in 
the North Central Area ESE Office would facilitate an understanding of all at- 
tempts made t"^ evaluate a student, and thus eliminate the need to investigate 
at length. 

A further exa^^^' nation of .able 7 shows that there is an average of three weeks 
between writ'ic;*^ the report and closing the case (steps 3-5). This time span 
should be reduced by the recent hiring of support persons at the area ESE 
offices whose jobs include typing psychological ^evaluation reports. Table 7 
also reveals that the scheduling of staffings is taking an average of four 
weeks (steps 5-6). In reference to this substantial span of time, the princi- 
pals commented that arranging for staffings was a difficult task due to the 
schedule considerations for all the personnel involved. The most time-consum- 
ing factor, h€'Wever, appears to be ^.he effect of carrying the psychological 
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evaluation into the summer. This situation essentially doubles the average 
time required to complete the evaluation. 

Comments made by both school psychologists and principals on the question- 
naires indicated that there are other problems encountered in evaluating stu- 
dents that were not noted in the review of the 100 sample cases. These 
include: excessive student absences, inability to locate students in second- 
ary schools, and arranging for an appropriate testing environment. School 
psychologists were polled for suggestions to minimize these problems. In 
reference to the problem of attendance, many respondents indicated that they 
called ahead to determine if the student to be tested was in school. Others 
said they came to the school prepared to test more than one student. 

The subject of productivity was raised during the telephone survey of other 
school systems. Two of the six school systems indicated that they have pro- 
ductivity standards as part of their overall monitoring of the program and the 
staff. Duval County, whose school psychologists are primarily involved in 
testing, indicated that one f;cudent evaluation per day was considered satis- 
factory. In Houston, where school psychologists have limited non-testing 
duties in addition to their testing duties, a standard of four evaluations per 
week was considered satisfactory, 

False-Positive Rate 

Some psychological evaluations will result in the determination that a student 
is not eligible for a special education program. This outcome, which is re- 
ferred to as the false-positive rate, provides an indication of how well the 
students are screened by the school's CST prior to making a referral. A very 
high false-positive rate could be an indication of weaknesses in the screening 
activities. Conversely, an extremely low false-positive rate may indicate 
that eligible student:^ are being "screened out". The difficulty arises in 
determining an appropriate level for this rate. The determination of this 
level is important because an excessively high false-positive rate hampers 
efficiency and wastes resources. 

In the course of reviewing the 100 sample cases, information regarding eligi- 
bility and non-eligibility was sought. Table 8 shows the results for the 88 
cases where eligibility had been determined. The 24% false-positive rate for 
initial evaluations means that for every four students being evaluated for the 
first time (excluding gifted), one is determined to be ineligible. Responding 
school psychologists estimated the rate to be somewhat higher at 34%. 

Table 8 

Eligibility and False-Positive Rates 



Total cases 

Number of cases deter- 
mined to be eligible 

False-positive 

rate (in percentages) 



Initial 
37 
28 

24% 



Reevaluations 
33 
30 

9.1% 



Gifted 
18 
6 

67% 
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Theoretically, all students being reevaluated should continue to be eligible. 
When the 9,1% false-positive rate was calculated for reevaluations, it was in- 
vestigated further. It was found that eligibility criteria had been tightened 
recently to the point that some students who had been marginally eligible in 
the previous psychological evaluation were now ineligible. The rate of 9.1% 
can then be viewed as a function of the current, narrower eligibility 
criteria. 

For gifted evaluations, the false-positive rate was 67%. School psychologists 
estimated the false-positive rate for gifted evaluations to be roughly 50%. 
The rate for gifted evaluations is clearly higher than for initial non-gifted 
evaluations. There are two possible reasons for this: parental pressure to 
have a child in a gifted program, or lack of a clear understanding of eligi- 
bility criteria for gifted programs on the part of school personnel. Regard- 
less of the reason, <;iiprovement in the screening of gifted referrals could 
reduce the false-posiivve rate and in turn reduce the backlog of cases. 

Supervision 

As previously noted, the four area ESE directors are responsible for the 
supervision of the school psychologist. Since none of the directors have a 
degree in psychology or psychological measurement, any supervision afforded 
the school psychologist does not address the technical aspects of a psycho- 
logical evaluation. When asked whether supervision received from the area 
ESE director was appropriate and adequate, 56% of the school psychologists 
stated it was not. Many of the accompanying comments cited a lack of tech- 
nical knowledge as the reason. 

The same question was posed with regard to the area chairperson. Of the 
respondents, 37% indicated that supervision was not adequate and appropriate. 
Accompanying comments indicate a desire for a person trained in psychology to 
be a full-time administrator with direct authority to supervise. This view is 
also reflected in the responses of the chairpersons. All chairpersons men- 
tioned various aspects of supervision as one of the most important activities 
of an area chairperson. Furthermore, the chairpersons indicated that these 
important supervisory tasks are either not being done at all or are inade- 
quately done. 

The telephone survey of other programs across the nation revealed that five 
out of the six school systems surveyed provided some degree of supervision by 
a trained psychologist. For example, Broward County has full-time psychologi- 
cal^ service area coordinators in each of three areas, as well as a full-time 
clinical psychologist available for consultation. 

Qual ity 

Any consideration of productivity necessarily implies that minimally accept- 
able standards of quality have been established and met. A variety of data 
sources were used to elicit opinions/experiences on this subject. Both school 
psychologists and principals were asked about acceptable standards, as were 
respondents to the telephone survey of other school districts. 

Principals were asked their opinion of the overall quality of the psychologi- 
cal evaluation process. More than 90% indicated that the quality was in the 
adequate to excellent range. Responses from school psychologists to the same 
question yielded similar results; 92.5% indicated that the quality was in the 
adequate to excellent range. A second question was put to the principals that 
was designed to ask a similar but more indirect question: "To what extent do 
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you agree with the findings and recommendations in psychological evaluation 
reports?" Again, more than 90% indicated either "frequently" or "almost all 
of the time". In general, there would appear to be & high degree of satisfac- 
tion regarding the quality of psychological evaluations. 

An essential element in the quality of a psychological evaluation is the 
timeliness of the services. In reference to this issue, the principals were 
asked what they considered to be a maximum acceptable turnaround time for dif- 
ferent types of psychological evaluations (initial, gifted and emergency). 
Turnaround time is defined as the number of days between the referral and the 
staffing (steps 2-6 in Table 7). The results are depicted in Table 9. Ac- 
cording to the principals, the maximum acceptable turnaround time for initial 
and gifted evaluations are respectively 44.7 and 39.6 school days, or 
approximately two calendar months. For an initial emergency evaluation, the 
maximum turnaround time should be 20.8 school days or one calendar month. 



Table 9 



Maximum Acceptable Turnaround Time for 
Determining Eligibility by Type of Case 



Type of 
Evaluation 



Initial 

Initial -Emergency 
Gifted 



Maximum acceptable 
turnaround time in 
school days 

44.7 
20.8 
39.6 



The data collected from the analysis of the 100 sample cases do not meet the 
principals' standards. The average turnaround time for initial cases during 
the regular school year is 60 school days, which exceeds the principals' stan- 
dard by 34%. For gifted evaluations the average is 50 school days, which ex- 
ceeds the principals' standard by 26%. These figures should not be taken as 
definitive because of the small sample involved. More importantly, the varia- 
tion between cases suggests that the use of averages for this type of informa- 
tion may be inappropriate. For the initial evaluations, the actual turn- 
around time ranged from 41 to 128 school days. If the cases that were worked 
on during the summer months were included, the maximum turnaround time rises 
to 281 school days. This variability applies to reevaluations and gifted 
evaluations as well. Consequently, extreme caution must be used in relying on 
averages as the standard; under no conditions should this be the only standard 
of acceptable quality. 

The testing environment has a direct impact on the quality of the psychologi- 
cal evaluation. Interruptions and distractions should ba kept to a minimum so 
that accurate test results can be obtained. Questions regarding the quality 
of the testing environment were included on both the school psychologist and 
principal questionnaires. Only 15% of the school psychologists said the test- 
ing environment in the schools was adequate. The school psychologists were 
also asked how the testing environment could be improved. The most frequently 
cited suggestions in order of frequency are as follows: reduce noise level, 
ensure privacy, provide adequate ventilation, and provide appropriate furni- 
ture. A comparable response was obtained from the principals. Over 85% indi- 
cated that there was no appropriate space in their school for conducting psy- 
chological evaluations. 
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Like the testing environments the school psychologist's office environment 
also impacts on the quality of psychological evaluations produced. A question 
regarding work space at the area FSF office was included in the questionnaire 
to school psychologists. A littk more than half said that the work space at 
the area ESE office was not adecn/ate. The most frequently cited reasons were: 
having to share a desk, no quiet place to work, and lack of accessibility to a 
telephopfi* 

The most important aspect of the standards of quality has not yet been 
addressed. This is the validity of the psychological evaluation itself. 
Validity refers to the accuracy of the psychological evaluation in assessing 
the student's needs. Unfortunately, there is presently no systematic, formal 
monitoring system for assessing whether tests are administered properly and 
interpreted correctly. It would appear that the first step in initiating such 
a system would be to provide adequate technical supervision of the school psy- 
chologists. 



Other Models 

The success of a management model in another school district does not neces- 
sarily imply that the same model would succeed in Dade County. Nevertheless, 
an examination of these models does afford a better perspective of our own. 
As previously stated, six major school districts were surveyed by telephone. 
They included: Broward County (FL), Duval County (FL), Hillsborough County 
(FL), Houston (TX), Los Angeles (CA), and Philadelphia (PA), Los Angeles and 
Houston school districts were selected for inclusion because, like Dade 
County, they are large school districts with substantial Hispanic populations. 
Broward, Duval and Hillsborough Counties were included because they are 
located in the state, affording a certain level of comparability. 

The telephone survey revealed a considerable variation in the management mod- 
els used by the six districts. For example, Houston contracts out for all 
Emotionally Handicapped (EH) evaluations and some reevaluations. Broward, 
Duval and Los Angeles do not contract out for psychological evaluations. In 
another example, Houston and Los Angeles do not consider gifted programs as 
part of the special education programs. On the other hand, Philadelphia's 
program does include gifted. A third example is provided by the difference in 
the psychologist/student ratios depicted in Table 10.. Yet, despite these 
variations in the models, five of the six districts expressed satisfaction 
with the performance of their respective models. 

Table 10 shows that Dade County has the highest psychologist/student ratio of 
the school districts in the telephone survey. While the data obtained in the 
survey must be interpreted with caution, the data do appear to support a re- 
duction in Dade County's ratio. Determining the ideal ratio, however, is com- 
plex, since there are a number of factors that must be considered when compar- 
ing the ratios across districts. These factors include differences in the 
level of need, differences in the job description of the school psychologist, 
differences in the efficiency of the referral screening, differences in the 
policy for contracting out cases, etc. Such considerations could explain why 
Duval County, which has a psychologist/student ratio comparable to Dade 
County, reported satisfaction with their existing program. 




Information on monitoring systems of the school psychologists' activities was 
also sought from the telephone survey. An effective monitoring system should 
be able to accurately identify the kinds of activities engaged in by the 
school psycholoc;ist, as well as the amount of time spent on these activities. 
This lino of inquiry revealed that most other school districts use an 
allocation of staff that is similar to Dade County. The school psychologist 
is usually assigned to four schools with one day a week designated for each 
school. As previously noted, the principals in Dade County indicated that 
this arrangement contributed to delays in the psychological evaluation 
process, because, for one thing, the school psychologists were often pulled 
for meetings and staff ings in other schools. In Broward County and 
Philadelphia, however, school psychologists cannot be pulled from their 
assigned day at a given school. This stable schedule makes it easy for the 
school administrator to plan staffings and other activities. Monitoring of 
psychologists' time at work also becomes a simple, straightforward task. 

Table 10 



Comparison of School Psychologist/Student Ratios 
of the School Systems Surveyed 







Are Gifted 




School 


School Psychologist/ 


Evaluations 




System 


Student Ratio 


Included? 


Comments 


Dade 


1 : 3190 


Yes 




Broward 


1 : 2202 


Yes 




Duval 


1 : 3189 


Yes 


Has a counselor in 


Hillsborough 






each school . 


1 : 2633 


Yes 


Contracts out on a 








limited basis. 


Houston 


1 : 2082 


No 


Contracts out EH 








evaluations and re- 








evaluations; has 150 








psychologists for non- 


Los Angeles 






testing activities. 


1 : 2714 


No 


Philadelphia 


1 : 2270 


Yes 





Finally, mention should be made of Houston's innovative use of computers. Hous- 
ton relies heavily on the use of computers, and each school has their own com- 
puter terminal. The school psychologists use the computer for scoring tests, 
inputting time/activity information and writing psychological evaluation re- 
ports. The reports are written using a word processing program that contains 
the "shell" of the report. The school psychologist simply goes to the ter- 
minal at that school and inserts individual information into the "shell". The 
computer can also be accessed for student information, achievement test 
scores, etc. According to the Director of Support Services in Houston, the 
reports are thus prepared faster, with minimal errors and without the use of 
typing personnel. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The continuing backlog of students awaiting psychological evaluations and the 
delays common to the process have raised concerns regarding the productivity 
of the Psychological Services Program. This evaluation sought to ascertain 
the reason for the backlog and the delays. The specific focus of the evalua- 
tion was presented in the Methodology as a series of seven questions, which 
can now be addressed: 

1. Are current resources sufficient to meet the psychological evaluation 
needs of all students ? 

The number of students awaiting psychological evaluations represents a 
formidable backlog. The estimate obtained from school psychologists 
indicate that, as of April 1985, there were 3,360 students awaiting a 
psychological evaluation. The estimate of 3,416 students, obtained from 
the principals, concurs. While the deficiencies in the program's 
information system forced a dependence on estimates, the relative 
agreement of the two estimates indicates thdt they adequately represent 
the existing need for program services. At the present level of effi- 
ciency and staffing the current resources of the program are unable to 
meet the psychological evaluation needs of all students. 

2. To what extent do school psychologists' activities differ from the job 
description/duties" ? 

The data provided by both the school psychologists and principals 
indicated that school psychologists are engaged in testing and related 
activities almost all of the time. The emphasis on testing and related 
activities is congruent with the school psychologists' job description 
(see Program Description). However, the data also indicated that the 
school psychologists, as well as the principals, want some diversification 
of duties to allow more time for consultation with school personnel and 
student counseling. In effect, this means that there is interest in 
shifting the emphasis from "testing only" to include other kinds of 
services. 

3. Considering all the responsibilities of school psychologists, is the 
productivity (number of psychological evaluations completed; at an 
acceptable level ? 

It was estimated that in the month preceding data collection for the 
evaluation, the school psychologists completed 1,050 psychological 
evaluations, which represents an average of 15 per school psychologist. 
At present, there are no district standards by which to judge the adequacy 
of this level of productivity. However, this rate is comparable to other 
school systems contacted in the telephone survey. 

4. Do existing referrals for psychological evaluations result in 
disproportionately high false-positives. I.e. the student is not eligible 
for staffing in an exceptional educational program ? 

A high false-positive rate could mean that the school psychologist's time 
is not being used efficiently because the screening process is not working 
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effectively. By contrast, a low false-positive rate could mean that stu- 
dents with borderline eligibility are being "screened out". The ideal 
false-positive rate falls between these two extremes. The data collected 
indicated that the false-positive rate for initial evaluations in Dade 
County is 24%. By comparison, Houston, which was the only district in the 
telephone survey to collect such information, reported a rate of 25%. 
Since there is no feasible way to pinpoint the ideal rate, the comparabil- 
ity of these two rates is at least reassuring. On the other hand, evalua- 
tions for gifted placement in Dade County, which represent approximately 
20% of all cases, had a false-positive rate of about 67%. If the screen- 
ing for such referrals could be improved so that this false-positive rate 
recedes, it would subsequently mean a reduction in the number of cases in 
the backlog. 

Is the supervision afforded the school psychologists appropriate and 
adequate ? '■ 

The data indicated that the supervision receiveu by school psychologists 
is not appropriate. Presently, the school p^jychologists are supervised by 
the area ESE directors who have no formal training as psychologists. 
Therefore, the supervision provided, is limited to administrative issues 
and does not address technical issues such as the scoring and 
interpretation of achievement and personality tests. 

Is the quality of the psychological services rendered at an acceptable 
level ? 

Presently, the program lacks acceptable standards of quality. The 
existing standards are vague and unmeasureable. Nevertheless, principals 
indicated overwhelming satisfaction with the overall quality of the 
psychological evaluation reports as well as the recommendations made in 
the reports. Yet, an essential element in the quality of psychological 
evaluations is the timeliness of the services rendered. The principals 
were clearly not satisfied with the length of time currently needed to 
complete a psychological evaluation. 

Are there management models which, if implemented, could result in the 
improvement of services ? 

The telephone survey of six school districts nationwide revealed 
considerable variations in their programs. Yet, all but one district 
expressed satisfaction with their current program. This underscores the 
necessity to design a psychological services proc ccording to local 
needs. Two findings from the telephone survey s .id be noted. First, 
effective systems for monitoring the staff's time and activities were 
identified in the models used by Broward County and Philadelphia. In 
these two cases, the school psychologist is not pulled from his regularly 
scheduled day at the school for staff ings and meetings elsewhere. This 
facilitated the scheduling of meetings involving the school psychologist 
for that particular school as well as monitoring the school psychologists' 
time: and activities. Second, it should be noted that Houston was able to 
provide the most complete information during the telephone interview. 
This is attributable to their reliance on a computerized information 
system. The school psychologists use the computer terminal at the schools 
to access student information, score tests, write the final report and in- 
put time and activity information. This system reduces the time needed to 
complete these tasks and minimizes errors in the information itself. 
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In summary, there is currently a fonnidable number of students awaiting 
psychological evaluations. This backlog exists despite the fact that school 
psychologists are engaged in testing activities most of the time, and their 
productivity is comparable to other school systems.. Therefore, it can be 
concluded thar, the district's level of need has overwhelmed the existing staff 
of school psychologists. To remedy this problem, it will be necessary to in- 
crease the staff. Determining the exact number of new psychologists needed, 
however, is difficult, since there is some evidence that certain components in 
the psychological evaluation process are not operating at optimal efficiency. 
The correction of this situation would minimize the number of new psycholo- 
gists needed; and thus provide the most economical solution to the problem. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Based on the study's conclusions, the following recommendations are proposed: 

1. Revise the information system for the program on a districtwide basis, so 
that the information collected is consistent across the area ESE offices. 
Specifically, provisions should be made to collect descriptive informa- 
tion regarding referrals which include the school of origin, the type of 
psychological evaluation requested, the special language requirements and 
the eligibility determinations. Information collected could be used to 
monitor the level of need, the productivity and the eligibility determina- 
tions. School psychologist time/activity reports should also be revised 
with the goal of providing complete and accurate information of the serv- 
ices rendered and the time expended. Monitoring the school psychologists' 
time and activities could provide a basis for accountability. The use of 
a summary progress sheet attached to each case file should be considered. 
Such a form would be useful in monitoring the progress of individual cases 
and documenting the frequency and causes of delays. Finally, during the 
telephone survey of other major public school systems, it became evident 
that Houston has an extremely efficient information system. Houston re- 
lies heavily on computers to collect descriptive information, to access 
student information, to score psychological tests, to write psycholooical 
evaluation reports, and to monitor the school psychologists' time" and 
activities. Therefore, an examination of the Houston model may provide 
this district with practical ideas for improving the information system. 

2. Review the psychological evaluation process from the initial Child Study 
Team (CST) meeting to the staffing at the Multi disciplinary Team (M-Team) 
meeting in order to identify and improve the components in the process 
that may not be operating at optimal efficiency. The improvements 
generated by such a review may result in a favorable impact on the 
existing backlog of psychological evaluations. 

3. Consider the feasibility of diversifying the school psychologist's duties 
and activities. Diversifying duties would address the varied psycho- 
logical needs of students, as well as the low morale and high burnout of 
school psychologists. In considering the feasibility of this recommenda- 
tion, the existing backlog of psychological evaluations must, of course, 
be taken into consideration. This recommendation would require a chanae 
in the current function of the school psychologist, and it could not be 
implemented without a reduction in the number of cases and/or an increase 
in the existing staff of school psychologists. 

4. Continue the process of establishing standards of quality for psychologi- 
cal evaluations. Standards of quality relate to both the quality and 
timeliness of services. Standards of quality could serve as a guideline 
in evaluating future program and staff performance. 

5. Establish a system for providing appropriate technical supervision for 
school psychologists. Supervision should be provided on an ongoing basis 
for all school psychologists by individuals with appropriate professional 
credentials. Given the existing structure of the program, the area chair- 
persons could provide the necessary supervision if relieved of their case- 
load responsibilities. While relieving the chairpersons of their case- 
loads would aggravate the existing backlog of psychological evaluations, 
in the long run the increased efficiency in the program provided by ade- 
quate supervision should to a degree offset the immediate cutback. 
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Consider re-instituting temporary measures to reduce the current backlog 
of psychological evaluations. At the present productivity rate, the 
school psychologists would need at least 3 1/2 months to evaluate those 
students who have already been referred, without regard to new referrals, 
'hile there is some evidence that the efficiency of the present evaluation 
rocess can be improved, it is doubtful that the efficiency could be 
increased quickly enough to a level that would provide relief for the 
immediate backlog problem. 

Expand the existing staff of school psychologists in order to meet the 
district's level of need for pyschological evaluations. While the final, 
appropriate level of staffing cannot be determined at this time, program 
administrators have indicated that there is currently sufficient data to 
make a conservative estimate of the immediate need for additional staff. 
It is recommended that the expansion of the staff based on this estimate 
proceed at this time. Further staffing needs, however, should be based on 
a review of the effectiveness of the efforts to optimize the efficiency of 
the entire process (in compliance with recommendation #2). 
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APPENDIX A 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST QUESTIONNAIRE 
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MISSING 



DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST QUESTIONNAIRE 

As part of the present evaluation of Psychological Services, we are re- 
questing that you answer the following questions based on your experience 
as a school psychologist. Return the completed survey in the enclosed 
return envelope by Tuesday, April 30, 1985. Do not put your name on this 
survey. If you have any questions, please call Ms. Marianne Strusinski or 
Mr. Joe Gomez at 376-1506. 



1. Circle the area to which you are presently assigned to: 

N NC SC S 

14(25.9%) 12(22.2%) 12(22.2%) 16(29.6%) N = 75 

70% 66.7% 66.7% 88.9% n = 54 

2. How long have you been a school psychologist? 

X = 10.93 Years 

3. In your opinion, your attendance at Child Study Team (CST) meetings is 

43(79.6%! always necessary. 

11(20.4%) only necessary in selected cases. 

- rarely necessary. 

- never necessary. 

4. What do you think is the most important reason for the school psycho- 
logist to attend CST meetings? 



5. Is there any way the CST meetings could be improved? 

40(70.1%) No A(7 A%) 

10(18.5%) Yes, explain ^' ' 



6. In your opinion, your attendance at Multidiscipl inary Team (M-Team) 1(1 9%) 
meetings is: 

44(81.5%) always necessary. 

9(16.7%) only necessary in selected cases. 

- rarely necessary. 

- never necessary. 

7. What do you think is the most important reason for the school psycho- 
logist to attend M-Team meetings? 
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8. Is thers any way the M-Team meetings could be improved? 
33(61.1%) No 

13(24.1%) Yes, explain 



MISSING 
8(14.8%) 



9. Check the statement that most closely matches your views. 

32(59.3%) Placement specialists are needed because they 
provide detailed information on the resources 
in the county to effect appropriate placements. 
16(29.6%) Placement specialists duplicate some of the 
work of the school psychologist. 
3(5.6%) Placement specialists are not needed, the 

school psychologist can assume their responsi- 
bilities easily. 

10. Check the statement that most closely reflects your opinion on 
re-evaluations for each of the following exceptionalities: 





emotionally 
handicapped 


learning 
disabled 


EMH/ 
TMH 


Physical ly 
Impaired 


Continue to re- 
evaluate in all 
cases 


48(88.9%) 


17(31.5%) 


19(35.2%) 


5(9.3%) 


Re-evaluate only 
selected cases 


6(11.1%) 


35(64.8%) 


33(61.1%) 


40(74.1%) 


Do not re-evaluate 
any cases 




2(3.7%) ■ 


1(1.9%) 


7(13.0%) 



11. List 3 major causes of delay in completing an evaluation of a student. 

1) 

2) 

3) . 

12. Do you have any suggestions which, if implemented, could decrease the 
time between referral and placement? 



3(5.6%) 



13. Based on your experience, what is the approximate percentage of re- 
ferrals for gifted evaluations that result in placement in a gifted 
program? 



X = 47.88 % 
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14. Based on your experience, what is the approximate percentage of 
referrals for initial evaluations that result in placement in a 
special education class? 

X = 66.46 % 

15. Based on your experience, what is the approximate percentage of 
re-evaluations that need to be conducted in a language OTHER 
THAN ENGLISH? 

X = 17.53 % 

16. What is the total number of cases presently assigned to you? 

X = 45.55 

17. Of the total number of currently assigned cases, how many are 
complete except for writing and/or typing the final report? 

X = 8.98 

18. How many assigned but not yet tested cases do you have at this time? 

X = 37.04 

19. During the last 20 work days, how many evaluation reports did you 
write? 

X = 14.75 

20. Is the professional supervision that you presently receive from your 
program director appropriate and adequate? 

24(44.4%) Yes 

30(55.6%) No, explain: 



21. Is the professional supervision that you presently receive from your 1(1.9%) 
area chairperson appropriate and adequate? 

33(61.1%) Yes 

20(37.0%) No, explain: 



22. Do you consider the criteria by which you are evaluated appropriate 
and adequate? 



15 
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(27.8% ) Yes 3(5.6%) 
(66.7%) No, explain: 
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23. Below is a list of activities in which you may engage while perform- 
ing your job. Indicate the frequency of each activity in a typical 
10"day pe riod. For example j "participating sometimes (2-3 occa- 
sions)" i ^ an activity indicates that you engaged in the activity on 
2 or " - ferent occasions during a typical 10-day period. You may 
add up l>' 3 activities that are not listed. Be sure to mark the 
frequency for those activities you addecL 
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a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 
e) 

r) 
9) 
h) 
i) 
j) 

k) 
1) 
m) 

n) 
o) 
P) 



Attend Child Study Team (CST) 
me(:;tings 

Complete and submit M-Team report to 
Area Ptogram Director 

Administer tests to student(s) and 
review student data 

Observe student(s) 

Write up evaluation findings into 
report form 

Attend M-Team meetings 

Consult ")1th Placement Specialist 

Receive supervision 

Attend staff development(s) 

Provide consultation to teachers 
and/or other school personnel 

Counsel students and/or parents 

Provide staff development(s) 

Provide training to students and 
or parents 
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5 

5 * 

5 * 
5 

5 * 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 
5 

5 

5 
5 
5 

42 



4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 



3 * 

3 

3 

3 * 
3 

3 * 
3 * 
3 
3 

3 * 
3 * 
3 

3 

3 
3 
3 



2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 * 

2 
2 

2 * 

2 

2 
2 
2 



3.56 

3.35 

4.89 
3.42 

4.69 
3.45 
3.02 
1.71 
2.06 

3.7 

2.78 

1.59 

1.49 



* denotes mode 



MISSING 



24. Is your workspace adequate in the schools to which you are assigned? 

8jl4.8%) Yes, in all schools 
40(74.1%)" Only in some schools 
6( 11. l%r No, not at schools 

25. If your workspace at any of your schools is inadequate list up to 3 
things needed to improve the quality of that space. 

A. 

B. 

C. 



26. Is your workspace at the area office adequate? 
23(42.6%) yes 

29(53.7%) no, explain: 2(3.7%) 



27. 



Check the items that describe your experience with getting reports 
typed. (Check all that apply.) 

19(35.2%) It is a fast and easy process. 
11(20.4%) It takes a long time to get reports typed. 
49(90.7%) It is typed at the area office. 
13(24.1%) It is typed at the school. 
35(64.8%)" Confidentiality seems to be maintained. 
8(14.8%) There is a problem with confidentiality. 
29(53.7%) The quality of typing is at an acceptable 
20(37.0%) The quality of typing is substandard. 



level 



28. Check the statement that best describes the personnel in your schools, 

38(70.4%) For the most part, faculty and staff have prima- 
rily accurate understanding and realistic expec- 
tations of the school psychologist's role. 

13(24.1%) For the most part, faculty and staff have prima- 
rily erroneous understanding and/or unrealistic 
expectations of the school psychologist's role. 



29. Is information on students referred: 



complete? 
accurate? 
easy to find? 
current? 



281 


[51.9%; 


1 yes 


231 


[42.6%; 


1 yes 


32( 


[59. 3%) 


1 yes 


22( 


[40.7%) yes 



24(44.4%) sometimes 
27 50.0%) sometimes 
18(33.3%]" sometimes 
28(51.9%) sometimes 



1(1.9%) no 

- no 

- no 

"0 ' 



3(5.6%) 



1(1.9%) 
4(7.4%) 
4(7.4%) 
4(7.4%) 



Comments : 
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30. Below is a list of situations which you may encounter in the course 
of your work. Indicate the extent to which you experience these 
situations. 



Student does not attend 
the school 

Arrive at school to find 
student is absent 

Unable to locate student 
within the school 

Student speaks a language in 
which you are not fluent 
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Incomplete or missing 
in student's file 



information 



4 3 2 * 

4 3 2 * 
* denotes mode 



X 

2.1 

2.67 

2.28 

1.83 

2.78 



31. You may have developed for yourself a system to cut down on time spent 
looking for students, locating appropriate testing materials, going 
to a school, to find the student is not in school today, etc. Please 
describe anything you do to minimize these situations and the drain on 
your time. 



32. Complete the following statement with the choice that most closely MISSING 
reflects your opinion. 

The emphasis on increased productivity, that is, the number of students 
evaluated: 

1(1.9%) 

1(1.9%) does not decrease the quality of psychological 
evaluations. 

25(46.3%) moderately decreases the quality of psychological 
evaluations. 

27(50.0%) severely decreases the quality of psychological 
evaluations. 

Comment: 
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MISSING 



33. Based on your experience, what is the average time for the testing 
portion of an evaluation for the following types of students? 





Average time 

in m 1 nil toe 
III III 1 ilU Uco 


Average time in 
nours vrounaea^ 


Initial 

Emotionally handicapped 




A ^ /o 

*f 1/ c 


Learnina disabi ed 




Q 1 /9 
O 1/ L. 


Educabl e/trai nabl e mental 1v rpte^rdpd 


1 Dfi 


1 o/*f 


Physically impaired 


165 




Gifted 


115 


2 


Re-evaluation 






Emotionally handicapped 


254 


4 1/4 


Learning disabled 


171 


2 


Educable/trainable mentally retarded 


147 


2 1/2 


Physically impaired 


141 


2 1/2 



34, Do you have adequate opportunity to attend continuing education lec- 2(3,7%) 
tu res/courses? 

37(68,5^) Yes 

15(27,8%) No, explain: 



35, How would you rate your morale ? 
30(55,6%) good 

19(35,2%)" poor, explain: 5(9,3%) 



36, How would you rate the amount of burnout you see among your fellow 1(1,9%) 
psychologists? 

8(14,8%) very severe 
33(61,6%)" moderate 
11(20,4%) very little 
1{1,9%J no burnout at all 
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MISSING 



37. Do you have adequate testing materials with which to evaluate 
students? 

31(57,4%) Yes 

4(7,4% No 

19(35,2%) Sometimes 

38, If you don't always have adequate testing materials please list all 
materials needed. 



39, Do you have adequate access to professional books, journals and other 
information? 

19(35,2%) Yes 
35(64.8%) No 

40, List all languages other than English in v/hich you are fluent and can 
conduct a psychological evaluation, 

Spanish - 16 Sign Language (for hearing impaired) - 2 

French - 3 Russian - 1 

Italian - 2 German - 1 



34 None, other than English 

41. In your area, is there a system for designating emergency or priority 
cases? 

43(79.6%) Yes 
4(7,4%) No 
7(13.0%) Don't know 

If you answered "yes" to question 41, respond to the following two 
items: 

A, Describe the system in your area. 



B, Does this system actually work in reducing the amount of time needed 8(14,8%) 
for evaluation and/or placement for an emergency or priority case? 



30 


[55.6%) 


6 


11.1% 


10 


(18.5%) 



No 

Don't know 
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MISSING 

42. Given the opportunity and credentials, would you transfer to 
another 12-month job at a comparable salary within the school 

system? 2(3.7%) 
26(48.1% No, I would not. 

18(33.3%) I would give it serious consideration. 
8(14.8%) Yes, I would. 

43. In your opinion, the quality of the psychological evaluation process 
is: 

8(14.8%) excellent. 1(1 9%) 

20(37.0% good. 
21(38.9%) adequate. 
4(7.4%) poor. 



Comment: 



44. In your opinion, the productivity of the psychological evaluation 
process is: 

14(25.9%) excellent. 1(1 9%) 

25 46.3%) good. 
10(18.5%) adequate. 
4(7.4%)' poor. 

Comment: 



45. List up to 3 things that inhibit your ^k. Ity to perform your job 1(1.9%) 
effectively. 

1) 

2) 

3) 



46. Are there any comments you would like to make? 



Return the completed survey in the enclosed re- 
turn envelope by Tuesday, April 30, 1985. If the 
return envelope is misplaced, forward the survey 
in the school mail to: 

9999, Room 500, SBAB 

Marianne Strusinski 

Office of Educational Accountability 
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DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES CHAIRPERSON SUPPLEMENT 



Please answer the following questions and return the completed form in the 
enclosed return envelope by Tuesday, April 30, 1985. Do rot put your name on 
the survey. If you have any questions, please call Ms. Marianne Strusinski or 
Mr, Joe Gomez at 376-1506. 

1. Based on your experience as a chairperson, approximately what percentage of 
your time is spent on chairperson-related activities? 

X = 62.5 % 



2. List up to three things that could improve the job of chairperson for 
Psychological Services: 



1. 



2. 



3. 



3. List the 5 most important activities which you think you should perform as 
the area chairperson. For each activity you have listed, designate its 
present status by marking the appropriate box. 





Being done 


NOT being done 
adequately 


NOT 

being done 


1. 








2. 








3. 








4. 








5. 









4. Is your workspace at the area office adequate? 

1 Yes 

1 No 

2 Partially 

If you did not answer "yes" please explain: 



Need privacy 
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With regard to the evaluations done by Psychological Services, Inc., did you 
or anyone in your area, spend time reviewing PSI evaluations? 

4 Yes 
No 



If you responded "yes": approximately how much time was needed to review 
PSI evaluations? 



X = 27,5 minutes per case/evaluation 



Use the following space to make any comments regarding the contract with 
PSI: 



Any other comments? 



Return the completed survey in the enclosed 
return envelope by Tuesday, April 30, 1985. 
If the return envelope is misplaced, forward 
the survey in the school mail to: 

9999, Room 500, SBAB 

Marianne Strusinski 

Office of Educational Accountability 
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DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 
PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE 



MISSING 



731 


:33.2%) 




!l4.1%) 


31( 


!l4.1^) 



As part of the present evaluation of Psychological Services, it is nec- 
essary to obtain information from school -level personnel regarding psy- 
chological evaluations of students who were referred for possible place- 
ment in an exceptional education program. Please respond to this survey 
or delegate it to the individual who is responsible for overseeing psy- 
chological evaluations within your school. Return the completed survey 
in the enclosed return envelope by Tuesday, April 30, 1985. Do not put 
your name or your school's name on this survey. If you have any ques- 
tions, please call Ms. Marianne Strusinski or Mr. Joe Gomez at 376-1506. 

AREA: (Please circle) N NC SC S 

N = 244 53(24.1%) 44(20%) 44(20%) 47(21.4%) 

n = 220 84.1% 69.8% 74.6% 78.3% 

Type of school: 157(71.4%) Elementary 1(0.5%) 

41(18.6%) Junior High 

20(9.1% Senior High 

1(0.5%) Other: 

Position: 65(29. 5%j Principal 20(9.1%) 

Assistant Principal 
Guidance Chairperson 
Other: 

1. At present, how many students in your school have been referred but 
not yet tested for a psychological evaluation? (If none, state so.) 

X = 14.14 students 

2. For initial . non-priority psychological evaluations, what do you think 
is the maximum acceptable turnaround time between the referral and the 
staffing of a student? 

X = 44.67 School days 

3. For initial . priority or emergency psychological evaluations, what 
do you think is the maximum acceptable turnaround time between the 
referral and the staffing of a student? 

X = 20.78 School days 

4. For gifted psychological evaluations, what do you think is the maximum 
acceptable turnaround time between the referral and the staffing of a 
student? 

X = 39.6 School days 

5. How often does the Exceptional Student Education office request 
additional information on a student who has been referred? 

1(0.5%) Very frequently (40% or more of the cases) 
13(5.9%) Frequently (20-40% of the cases) 

Sometimes (10-20% of the cases) 1(0.5%) 
Rarely (10% or less of the cases) 
Never 



43( 


:i9.5%) 


14li 


64.5%) 


2J 


L{9.5%) 



List up to three factors that, in your opinion, contribute to the 
backlog of students waiting for a psychological evaluation. 

, (1) 



(2) 



(3) 



I 37 I There is no backlog at my school presently. 

If you have any suggestions for reducin^j this backlog, please 
describe them. 



In your school, is there an appropriate space available for the school 
psychologists to test students? Appropriate space is defined as any 
area that is quiet, has minimal visual stimulation, and is not traf- 
ficked by other personnel or students. 



1641 


[74.5%) 


25 


[11,4%) 


311 


[14,1%) 



Yes 
No 

Somietimes 



If you did not answer "yes", please explain: 



Check those services your school psychologist presently provides . 

220 Testing/Evaluating referred students 
176 Consulting with individual teachers 
30 Providing staff development/inservice 

to school personnel 
89 Providing counseling to students and/or 
parents 

9_ Providing workshops to students and/or 

parents 

Check all services which you think the school psychologist should 
provide , 

216 Testing/Evaluating referred students 
211 Consulting with individual teachers 
148 Providing staff development/inservice 

to school personnel 
161 Providing counseling to students and/or 

parents 

101 Providing workshops to students and/or 
parents 
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, . . MISSING 

11. In your opinion, the quality of the psychological evaluation 
process is: 

cellent. 4(1. 8«) 



Connnent: 



66( 


30.0%) 




39.1%) 


45 ( 


20.5% 




1(8.6%) 





unable to determine. 



12. In your opinion, the productivity of the psychological evaluation 
process is: 

37(16.8%) excellent. 5(2.3%) 

76 34.5%) good. 

50(22.7%) adequate. 

50(22.7%) poor. 

2(0.9%) unable to determine. 

Comment: 



13. To what extent do you agree with the findings and recommendations 2(0.9%) 
in psychological evaluation reports? 

96(43.6 %) almost all of the time 
103(46.8'%T frequently 
15(6.8^ occasionally 
2 0.9%) seldom 
l(0.5fT almost never 
1(0.5%) unable to determine 

Comment: 



14. Are there any other comments you would like to make? 



Return the completed survey in the enclosed 
return envelope by Tuesday, April 30, 1985. 
If the return envelope is misplaced, forward 
the survey in the school mail to: 

9999, Room 500, SBAB 

Marianne Strusinski 

Office of Educational Accountability 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX D 



TELEPHONE SURVEY OF OTHER MODELS 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
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DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TELEPHONE SURVEY OF OTHER MODELS 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 

Introduction 



Good morning. My name is Marianne Strusinski and I'm a program eval- 
uator with Dade County Public Schools here in Miami. I am presently 
evaluating our psychological evaluation program. One of the goals of 
this evaluation is to identify procedures that other school systems 
use in this and comparable programs. 

I need approximately 10-15 minutes of your time, would it be possible 
to discuss this with you now or would you prefer that I call you back 
at your convenience? 



School System: 
Person contacted: 

Job Title: 

Phone number: 
Address: 



Date co??tacted: _____ 
Informatiion current as of: 
Enrollment: 
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#1 Describe the Psychological evaluation program in your school 
district. 



#2 How Many referrals do you get? 



#3 How many evaluations are done? 



#4 A. What is the average turnaround time between referral and final 
report? 



B. What Is the desirable turnaround time between referral and final 
report? 



#5 What needs improvement in your system? 
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The School Board of Dade County, Florida adheres to a pr!> - 
nondiscrimination in educational programs/activities and enisV i. ' 
and strives affirmatively to provide equal opportunity for ell as ruquii 
by: 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 - prohibits discrimination 
on the basis of race, color, religion, or national origin. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended - prohibits 
discrimination in emp oyment on the basis of race, color, religion, 
sex, or national origin. 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 - prohibits 
discrimination on the basfS of sex. 

Age Discrimination Act of 1967, as amended - prohibits dis- 
crimination on the basis of ag^j between 40 and 70. 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 - prohibits dis- 
crimtnatioro against the handicapped. 

Florida Educational Equity Act - prohibits discrimination on 
the basis of race, sex, national origin, marital status or handicap 
against a student or eirnployee. 

Veterans are provided re-employment rights in accordance with P. L. 
93-508 {Federal) and Section 295.07, Florida Statutes, which also 
stipulates categorical preferences for employment. 
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